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FROM THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 


THE GIAOUR, A FRAGMENT OF A TURKISH TALE. 
By Lord Byron. 


THIS, we think, is very beautiful—or, at all events, full of 
Spirit, character and originality ;—nor can we think that we 
have any reason to envy the Turkish auditors of the entire tale, 
while we have its fragments thus served up by a restaurateur of 
such taste as Lord Byron. Since the increasing levity of the 
present age, indeed, has rendered it impatient of the long stories 
that used to delight our ancestors, the taste for fragments, we 
suspect, has become very general; and the greater part of polite 
readers would now no more think of sitting down to a whole 
Epic, than to a whole ox :—And truly, when we consider how 
few long poems there are, out of which we should not wish ‘very 
long passages to have been omitted, we will confess, that it is a 
taste which we are rather inclined to patroniz:—notwithstanding 
the obscurity it may occasionally produce, and the havoc it must 
necessaniig a@ake, among the proportions, developments, and 


callide juncture of the critics. The truth is, we suspect, that . 





after we once know what it contains, no long poem is ever read 
but in fragments ; and that the conneciing passages, which are 
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always skipped after the first reading, are often so tedious as to 
deter us from thinking of a second ;—and in very many Cases so 
awkwardly and imperfectly brought out, that it is infinitely less 
laborious to guess at the author’s principle of combination, than 
to follow out his full explanation of it. 

In the present instance, however, we do not think that we are 
driven upon such en alternative; for though we have heard that 
some persons of slender sagacity, or small poetical experience, 
have been at a loss to make out the thread of the story, it cer- 
tainly appears to us to be as fee from obscurity as any froetical 
narrative with which we are acquainted—and is plain and ele- 
mentary in the highest degree, when compared with the /yric 
compositions either of the Greeks, or of the Orientals. For 
the sake of such humble readers, however, as are lable to be 
perplexed by an edifists, we subjoin the following brief cutline— 
by the help of which they will easily be able to connect the de- 
tached fragments from which it is faithfully deduced. 

Giaour is the Turkish word for infidel; and signifies, upon 
this occasion, a daring and amorous youth, who, in one of his 
rambles into Turkey, had been smitten with the charms of the 
favourite of a rich Emir ; and had succeeded not only in winning 
her affections, but in finding opportunities for the indulgence of 
their mutual passion. By and by, however, Hassan discovers 
their secret intercourse ; and in a frenzy of jealous rage, sews 
the beauteous Leila up in a sheet—rows her out, in a calm eve- 
ning, to a still and deep part of the channel—and plunges her 
into the dark and shuddering flood. The Giaour speedily comes 
to the knowledge of this inhuman vengeance; and, mad with 
erief and resentment, joins himself to a band of plundering Ar- 
nauts, and watches the steps of the cruel Hassan, who, after giv- 
ing out that Leila had eloped from his Serai, proceeds, in a few 
days, with a gorgeous and armed train, to woo a richer and more 
noble beauty. The Giaour sets upon him as he is issuing from 
a rocky defile, and after a sanguinary contest, immolates him to 
the shade of the murdered Leila. Then, perturbed in spirit, 
and perpetually haunted by the vision of that lovely victim, he 
returns to his own country, and takes refuge in a convent of 
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Anchorets ;—not, however, to pray or repent, but merely for 
the solitude and congenial gloom of that lonely retreat. Worn 
out with the agony of his recollections, and the constant visita- 
tion of his stormy passions, he there dies at the end of a few 
miserable years; and discloses to the pious priest whom pity 
and duty had brought to the side of his couch, as much of his 
character and history as the noble author has thought fit to make 
known to his readers. 

Such is the simple outline of this tale—-which Turk or Chris- 
tian might have conceived as we have given it, without any great 
waste of invention—but to which we do not think any other but 
Lord Byron himself could have imparted the force and the 
character which are conspicuous in the fragments that are now 
before us. What the noble author has most strongly conceived 
and most happily expressed, is the character of the Giaour ;— 
of which, though some of the elements are sufficiently familiar 
in poetry, the sketch which is here given appears to us in the 
highest degree striking and original. ‘Lhe fiery soul of the 
Marmion and Bertram of Scott, with their love of lofty daring, 
their scorn of soft contemplation or petty comforts, and ‘their 
proud defiance of law, religion, and conscience itself,—are com- 
bined with something of the constitutional gloom and the min- 
eled disdain and regret for human nature, which were invented 
for Childe Harold; while the stern featares of that lofty portrai- 
ture are softened down by the prevalence of an ardent passion 
for the gentlest of human beings, and shaded over by the over- 
whelming grief which the loss of her had occasioned. The po- 
etical effect of the picture, too, is not lowered, in the present in- 
stance, by the addition of any of those debasing features, by 
which Mr, Scott probably intended to give a greater air of na- 
ture and reality to his representations. The Giaour has no 
sympathy with Marmien in his love of broad meadows and fer- 
tile fields—nor with Bertram, im his taste for plunder and low 
debauchery ; and while he ayrees with them: in placing in the 
first rank of honour, the savage virtues of dauntless courage and 
terrible pride, knows far better how much more delightfully the 
mind is stirred by a deep and energetic attachment. The whole 
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poem, indeed, may be considered as an exposition of the doce 
trine, that the enjoyment of high minds is only to be found in 
the unbounded vehemence and strong tumult of the feelings; 
and that all gentler emotions are tame and feeble, and unworthy 
to move the soul that can bear the agency of the greater pas- 
sions. It isthe force and feeling with which this sentiment is 
expressed and illustrated, which gives the piece before us its 
chief excellence and effect; and has enabled Lord Byron to turn 
the elements of an ordinary tale of murder into a strain of noble 
and impassioned poetry. 

The images are sometimes strained and unnatural—and the 
language sometimes harsh and neglected, or abrupt and disor- 
derly; but the effect of the whole is powerful and pathetic; and, 
when we compare the general character of the poem to that of 
the more energetic parts of Campbeli’s O’Conner’s Child, 
though without the softness, the wildness, or the occasional 
weakness, of that enchanting composition, and to the better 
parts of Crabbe’s lyrical tales, without their coarseness or de- 
tails—we have said more to recommend this little volume to all 
true lovers of poetry, than if we had employed a much larger 
space than it occupies with a critique and analysis of its contents. 
It is but fair, however, that the reader should be enabled to 
judge, from a few specimens, of the justness or accuracy of this 
comparative estimate. He may take, first, the following little 
sketch of an Oriental beauty. 

¢ Her eye’s dark charm *twere vain to tell— 

But gaze on that of the Gazelle, 

It will assist thy fancy well, 

As large, as languishingly dark, 

But Soul beam’d forth in every spark 

That darted from beneath its lid, 

Bright as the gem of Giamschid. 

On her fair cheek’s unfading hue, 

The young pomegranate’s blossoms strew 
Their bloom ia blushes ever new— 
Her hair in hyacinthine flow 
When left to roll its folds below; 
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As midst her handmaids in the hall 

She stocd superior to them all, 

Hath swept the marble where her feet 

Gleamed whiter than the mountain sleet 

Ere from the cloud that gave it birth, 

It fell, and caught one stain of earth.’ p. 11, 15. 

The drowning of this lovely, loving, and unresisting creature, 
is described with great foree and feeling. Hassan comes, in 
profound silence, with a silent band, bearing gently among them 
a silent and heaving burden ina white sheet. They row out in 
a still and golden evening from the rocky shore, and silently 
slip their burden into the water. 

‘Sullen it plunged, and slowly sank, 
The calm wave rippled to the bank ; 
I watch’d it as it sank—methought 
Some motion from the current caught 
Bestirr’d it more—’twas but the beam 
That chequer’d o’er the living stream— 
I gaz'd, till vanishing from view, 
Like lessening pebble it withdrew ; 
Still less and Jess, a speck of white 
That gemm’d the tide, then mock’d the sight ; 
And all its hidden secrets sleep, 
Known but to Genii of the deep, 
Which, trembling in their coral caves, 
They dare not whisper to the waves.’ p. 5, 6. 

We hasten, however, to the Giaour’s own dying and passion- 
ate confessions ; in which, we think, the chief force and beauty 
of the poem issummed up. It opens thus— 

‘« Father! thy days have pass’d in peace, 
«‘*Mid counted beads, and countless prayer; 
‘“ To bid the sins of others cease, 
“ Thyself without a crime or care, 
‘¢ Save trarsient ills that all must bear, 
«‘ Has been thy lot from youth to age, 
‘ And thou wilt bless thee from the rage 
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«Of passions fierce and uncontroll’d, 
“ Such as thy penitents unfold, 
‘‘ Whose secret sins and sorrows rest 
‘© Within thy pure and pitying breast.” ’ p. 30. 
He then goes on to explain his own principles of action, and 
the state in which they had left him, 
‘sé My days, though few, have pass’d below 
“In much of joy, but more of woe ; 
‘Yet stillin hours of love or strife 
“ T’ve ’scap’d the weariness of life ; 
“ Now leagu’d with friends, now girt by foes, 
tT loath’d the languor of repose ; 
‘¢ Now nothing lett to love or hate, 
‘¢ No more with hope or pride elate ; 
“I'd rather be the thing that crawls 
«‘ Most noxious o’er a dungeon’s walls, 
‘¢ Than pass my dull, unvarying days, 
« Condemn’d to meditate and gaze ; 
“ Yet, lurks a wish within my breast 
‘‘ For rest—but not to feel ’t is rest— 
«¢Soon shall my fate that wish fulfil; 
« AndI shall sleep without the dream 
‘¢ Of what I was, and would be still, 
‘“ Though hope hath long withdrawn her beam.” ? 
p- 30, 3t. 
But the whole energy of the character, and of the author’s 
genius bursts out in the following fragments. 
‘6 J lovd her, friar! nay, adored— 
‘“ But these are words that all can use— 
‘7 prov’d it more in deed than word— 
« There’s blood upon that dinted sword— 
«* A stain its steel can never lose ; 
“ Twas shed for her, who died for me, 
‘It warm’d the heart of one abhorr’d : 
“ Nay, start not—no—nor bend thy knee, 
“ Nor midst my sins such act record, 


“ Thou wilt absolve me from the deed,” &c» op, 31, 32, 
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«“ She died—I dare not tell thee how, 

“ But look—’tis written on my brow ! 

“ There read of Cain the curse and crime, 
“ In characters unworn by time : 

“ Still, ere thou dost condemn me—pause— 
‘¢ Not mine the act, though mine* the cause ; 
Yet did he but what I had done 

‘6 Had she been false to more than one ; 
«Faithless to him—he gave the blow, 

“ But true to me—I laid him low ; 

“ Howe’er deserv’d her doom might be, 

“ Her treachery was truth to me. 


«‘ His death sits lightly ; but her fate 
‘Has made me—what thou well may’st hate. 


‘“ His doom was seal’d—he knew it well, 
“© Warn’d by the voice of stern Taheer, 
«“ Deep in whose darkly boding ear 
«©The death shot peal’d of murder near— 
“ As filed the troop to where they fell.” ’ p. 33, 34. 


“ The cold in clime are cold in blood, 
“ Their love can scarce deserve the name ; 
“ But mine was like the lava flood 
“ That boils in &tna’s breast of flame, 
“J cannot prate in puling strain 
“ Of ladye-love, and beauty’s chain ; 
“Tf changing cheek—and scorching vein— 
“ Lips taught to writhe—but not complain— 
‘“* If bursting heart and mad’ning brain, 
“ And daring deed, and vengeful steel, 
“ And all that I have felt—and feel— 
“ Betoken love—that love was mine, 
*¢ And shown by many a bitter sign. 
_ Tis true I could not whine nor sigh, 
“ ] knew but to obtain or die, 


* It should be ‘ though I the cause ’—mine has no meaning, or quite s 
different one from what the author obviously intended. 
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‘“T die—but first I have possest, 
* And come what may, J fave been blest ; 
‘¢ Even now alone, yet undismay’d, 
*¢(I know no friend, and ask no aid,) 
‘¢ But for the thought of Leila slain, 
*‘ Give me the pleasure with the pain, 
“ So would I live and love again. 
“I grieve, but not, my holy guide ! 
* For him who dies, but her who died; 
“She sleeps beneath the wandering wave, 
“ Ah! had she but an earthly grave, 
« This breaking heart and throbbing head 
“ Should seek and share her narrow bed.”’  p. 35, 37. 
These, in our opinion, are the most beautiful passages of the 
poem—and some of them of a beauty which it would not be ea- 
sy to eclipse by many citations in the language. Different 
readers, however, may think differently. There is infinite beau- 
ty and effect, though of a painful and almost oppressive charac- 
ter, in the following extraordinary passage ; in which the au- 
thor has illustrated the beautiful, but still and melancholy aspect 
of the once busy and glorious shores of Greece, by an image 
more true, more mournful, and more exquisitely finished, than 
any that we can now recollect in the whole compass of poetry, 
‘He who hath bent him o’er the dead, 
Ere the first day of death is fled ; 
The first dark day of nothingness, 
The last of danger and distress ; 
(B: fore Decay’s effacing fingers 
Have swept the lines where beauty lingers,) s 
And mark’d the mild engelic air— 
The rapture of repose that’s there— 
The fixed yet tender traits that streak 
The languor of the placid check, 
And—but for that sad shrouded eye, 
That fires not—wins not—weeps not—now— 
And but for that chill changeless brow, 
Whose touch thrills with mortality, 
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And curdles tothe gazer’s heart, 
As if to him it could impart 
The doom he dreads yet dwells upon— 
Yes—but for these and these alone, 
‘Some moments—aye—one treacherous hour, 
He still might doubt the tyrant’s power, 
So fair—-so calm—=so softly seal’d 
The first—tast look—by death reveal’d t 
Such js the aspect of this shore— 
’Tis Greece—but living Greece no more ! 
So coldly sweet, so deadly fair, 
We start—for soul is wanting there. 
Here is the loveliness in death, 
That parts not quite with parting breath ; 
But beauty with that fearful bloom, 
That hue which haunts it to the tomb— 
ixpression’s last receding ray, 
A gilded halo hovering round decay, 
The farewell beam of Feeling past away ! 
Spark of that flame—perchance of heavenly birth— 
Which gleams—but warms no more its cherished earth ! p. 3-5. 
The Oriental costume is preserved, as might be expected, with 
admirable fidelity, through the whole of this poem, and the Tur- 
kish original of the tale is attested, to all but the bolder sceptics 
of literature, by the great variety of untranslated words which 
perplex the unlearned reader in the course of these fragments. 
Kiosks, Caiques and Afuezzins, indeed, are articles with which all 
readers of modern travels are forced to be pretty familiar; but 
Chiaus, falampore, atid ataghan, are rather more puzzling: they 
are well sounding words, however; and as they probably ex- 
press things for which we have no appropriate words of our own, 
we shall not now object to their introduction. But we cannot 


extend the same indulgence te Phingari, which signifies merely 

the moon ; which, though an humble monosyllable, we maintain 

to be a very good word either for verse er prose, and can, on ne 
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account, allow to be supplanted, at this time of day, by any such 
new and unchristian appellation. ; 

The faults of diction which may be charged against the noble 
author, are sufficiently apparent in several of the passages we 
have quoted, and need not be farther specified. They are faults, 
some of them of carelessness, and some, we think, of bad taste— 
but as they are not very flagrant in either way, it would probably 
do the author no good to point them out particularly to his no- 
tice. The former, we suspect, he would not take the trouble to 
correct;—and of the existence of the latter we are not sure that 
we should easily convince him. 

We hope, however, that he will go on, and give us more frag- 
ments from his Oriental collections ; and, powerful as he is im 
the expression of the darker passions and more gloomy emotions 
from which the energy and the terrors of poetry are chiefly de- 
rived, we own we should like now and then to meet in his pages 
with something more cheerful, more amiable, and more tender. 
The most detightfu!, and, after all, the most poetical of all illu- 
sions are those by which human happiness and human virtue 
and affection are magnified beyond their natural dimensions, and 
represented in purer and brighter colours than nature can fur- 
nish, éven ta partial observation. Such enchanting pictures not 
only gladden life by the glories which they pour on the imagina- 
tion—-but exalt and improve it, by raising the standard both of 
excellence and enjoyment beyond the vulgar level of sober pre- 
cept ard actual example ; and produce on the ages and countries 
which they adorn, something of the same effect, with the occae 
sional occurrence of great and heroic characters in real life— 
those morai avatars, by whose successive aévents the dignity of 
our nature is maintained against a long series of degradations, 
and its divine original and high destination made palpable to the 
feelings of all to whom it belongs. The sterner and more terri- 
ble poetry which is conversant with the guilty and vindictive pas- 
sions, is not indeed without its use both in purging and exalting 
the soul: But the delight which it yields is of a less pure, and 
morg overpowering nature ; and the impressions which it leaves 
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sehind are of a more dangerous and ambiguous tendency. En- 
ergy of character and intensity of emotion are sublime in them- 
selves, and attractive in the highest degree as objects of admira- 
tion; but the admiration which they excite, when presented in 
combination with worthlessness and guilt, is one of the most 
powerful corrupters and perverters of our moral nature ; and is 
the more to be lamented, as it is most apt to exert its influence 
on the noblest characters. The poetry of Lord Byron is full of 
this perversion ; and itis because we conceive it capable of pro- 
ducing other and still mare delrghtful sensations than those of ad- 
miration, that we wish to see it employed upon subjects less 
gloomy and revolting than those to which it has hitherto been al- 
most exclusively devoted. 


EXTRACT FROM THE BIOGRAPHY OK FISHER AMES, ES@. 
Am. Ed. of Edin. En. Vol. 1, part 2, p. 674. 


MR. AMES’ speech on the appropriations for carrying into 
effect the British treaty, was certainly the most august and re- 
splendent exhibition of his talents; and may almost be regarded 
as constituting an epoch in moderneloquence. An English gen- 
tleman of distinguished attainments, who was present on the oc- 
casion, frankly acknowledged, that it surpassed, in effect, any 
thing he had ever heard in the British Parliament. He even 
preferred it to Sheridan’s celebrated speech in the case of War-. 
ren Hastings. It had, perhaps, more of the irresistible sway, the 
soul-subduing influence of ancieat eloquence, than any thing that 
has been heard since the days of Cicero. The circumstances at- 
tending its delivery were peculiar. A brief recital of them will 
not, we flatter ourselves, be deemed uninteresting, or regarded 
as.a departure from the duty of the Biographer. 
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The debate on the subject of the treaty had been unusuaily 
protracted. In the course of it great liberties had been taken 
in the exercise and expression of individual feelings ; and the 
collision of party politicks had been inordinately keen. The 
publick mind, having felt a deep and lively interest in it at first, 
had become weary and exhausted by its unexpected length, and 
was now extremely anxious that it should be brought to a close. 
The house itself, particularly the great body of the members 
who had already spoken, gave strong manifestations of the same 
temper. For several days, the question had been repeatedly 
called for, by numerous voices at once, witha vehemence amount- 
ing almost to disorder. 

During all this time, Mr. Ames, in a feeble and shattered state 
of health, and bowed down by a load of languor and desponden- 
cy, had remained a silent spectator of the conflict. He had even 
determined not to speak at all, because he felt himself unequal 
to the exertion, and had, therefore, made no preparatory ar- 
rangements. As the moment, however, approached when he 
was to join in the vote—a vote, on which, in his estimation, de- 
pended the future prosperity and happiness of his country, his 
resolution forsook him, and his patriotism triumphed over his 
prudence. From an expectation, on the part of some, that the 
question would be that day decided, and of others, that, perhaps, 
Mr. Ames would be induced to speak, the lobbies and galleries 
of the house were overflowingly crowded. The flower of Phila- 
delphia was present on the occasion. 

Under these circumstances, with a pale countenance and a Jan- 
guid air, the orator rose, and,in a voice feeble at the commence- 
ment, addressed himself to the chair. When he first took the 
floor, a murmur of approbation escaped from the audience, who, 
in their keen impatience that the debate should be closed, would 
have been tempted to frown on any other speaker. To this invol- 
untary expression of the publick satisfaction succeeded the most 
profound silence, that not a syllable might escape unheard.— 
Animated for the moment, by the workings of his mind, and in- 
spired, as it were, by the occasion, with a degree of life and 
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strength, to which his frame had long been a stranger, the ora- 
tor’s ardour and energy increased, as he proceeded, his voice ac- 
quired a wider compass, and he carried the house triumphantly 
along with him. Never was man gazed at with more stedfast 
attention ; never was he listened to with more thrilling delight. 
Pale and sickiy, as it was, his countenance seemed at times, un- 
der the irresistible illusion of the moment, to be irradiated with 
more than mortal fires, and the intonations of his voice to be 
marked with more than mortal sweetness. We speak feelingly, 
for we heard him throughout ; and never can his image be ef- 
faced from our recollectien, nor his accents seem to fade on our 
ear. Even now, after a lapse of nearly sixteen years, his look, 
his gesture, his attitude—ali the orator seems embodied before 
us, and we dwell in imagination on the sound of his voice with 
undiminished ¢celight. He addressed himself to every faculty of 
the mind, and awakened every feeling and emotion of the heart. 
Argument, remonstrance, entreaty, persuasion, terrour, and war- 
ning, fell, now like the musick, and now like the thunder of 
heaven, from his lips. He seemed like Patriotism in human 
form, eloquently pleading for the salvation of hiscountry. The 
effect produced resembled the fabled workings of enchantment. 
He threw a spell over the senses, rendering them insensible to 
every thing but himself. We venture to assert, that while he 
kept the floor, no person present had the slightest consciousness 
of the lapse of time. 

When he resumed his seat, the audience seemed to awake as 
from adream of delight. So absorbed were they in admiration— 
so fascinated and subdued by the charms of his eloquence, that 
no one had the proper command of his faculties. Conscious of 
this, a leading member in the opposition moved for an adjourn- 
ment, that the house might have time to cool, and the vote not 
be taken under the influence of the overwhelming sensibility 
which the orator had excited. This circumstance was in itself a 
tribute to the eloquence of Mr. Ames far beyond what language 
can bestow. It was a confession, extorted from a political ad- 
versary, that even the spirit of party was vanquished by his pow- 


ers. 
































70 DESCRIPTION OF THE OSAGES. 


The following curious description of the origin of the Osages, is 
from Lewis and Clarkes travels upft the Missouri, 


The Osage river gives or owes its name to a nation inhabiting 
its banks ata considerable distance from this place. Their pre- 
sent name however, seems to have originated from the French 
traders, for both among themselves and their neighbours they 
are called the Wasbashas. They number between twelve and 
thirteen huvdred warriours, and consist of three tribes: the 
Great Osages of about five hundred warriours, living in a village 
on the south bank of tite river—the Little Osages, of nearly half 
that number, residing at the distance of six miles from them— 
and the Arkansaw band, a colony of Osages, of six hundred war- 
riours, who Jeft them some yeats ago, under the command of a 
chief called the Bigfoot, and settled on Vermillion river, a 
branch of the Arkansaw. In person the Osages are among the 
largest and best formed Indians, and are said to possess fine mil- 
itary capacities; but residing as they do in villages, and having 
made considerable advance in agriculture, they seem less ad- 
dicted to war, than their northern neighbours, to whom the use 
of rifles gives a great superiority. Among the peculiarities of 
this people, there is nothing more remarkable than the tradition 
relative to their origin. According to universal belicf, the foun- 
der of the nation was a snail passing a quiet existence along the 
banks of the Osage, till a high flood swept him down to the Mis- 
souri, and left him exposed onthe shore. The heat of the sun 
at length ripened him into a man, but with the change of his na- 
ture, he had not forgotten his native seats in the Osage, towards: 
which, he immediately bent his way. He was however soon 
overtaken by hunger, and fatigue, when happily the Great Spirit 
appeared, and giving him a bow and arrow, showed him how to 
kill and cook deer, and cover himself with the skin. He then 
proceeded to his original residence, but as he approached the 
river, he was met by a beaver, who inquired haughtily who he 
was, and by what authority he came to disturb his passession. 
The Osage answered that the river was his own, for he had once 
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jived on its borders. As they stood disputing, the daughter of 
the beaver. came, and having by her entreaties reconciled her fa- 
ther to this young stranger, it was proposed that the Osage 
should marry the young beaver, and share with her family thé 
enjoyment of the river. The Osage readily consented, and from 
this happy union there soon came the village and the nation of 
the Wasbasha, or Osages, who have evef since preserved a pi- 
ous reverence for their ancestors, abstaining from the chace of 
the beaver, because in killing that animal, they killed a brother 
of the Osage. Of late years, however, since the trade with the 
whites has rendered beaver skins more valuable, the sanctity of 
these maternal relatives has visibly reduced, and the poor ani- 
mals have nearly lost all the privileges of kindred. 


| 


Count Morozzow’s observations on Spontaneous inflammation. 


AFTER having dissented a violent explosion which happened 
in a flour warehouse at Tunis, in 1785, and ascertains as he im- 
agines the cause, he proceeds: I shall beg leave to collect to- 
gether, in this place, all the known facts respecting spontaneous 
inflammations produced by different substances. A circumstan- 
tial account of these phenomena cannot but be very interesting 
to those concerned in government; not only as it may tend to 
prevent the unhappy accidents which result from them, but also 
as it may sometimes hinder the suspicion and persecution of in- 
nocent persons, on account of events which are produced merely 
by natural causes. 

I shall not mention the inflammations caused by lightning, by 
subtcrraneous fires, and by other meteors ; they are not of the 
nature of those of which I mean to speak, but I shal] not pass 
over in silence the spontaneous combustions of human bodies.— 
Though events of this kind are very rare, yet we have some ex- 
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amples of them recorded in the Philosophical Transactions, and 
in the memoirs of the academies of Paris and of Copenhagen. — 
Itis there related, that an Italian lady (the countess Cornelia 
Bandi) was,entirely reduced to ashes, except her legs; that an 
English woman called Grace Pitt, was almost entirely consumed 
by a spontaneous inflammation of her viscera; and, lastly, that a 
priest of Bergamo was consumed in the same manner. These 
spontaneous inflammations have been attributed to the abuse of 
spirituous liquors ; but, though the victims of intemperance are 
indeed_very numerous, these certainly do not bclong to that num- 
ber. 

The spontaneous inflammation of essential oils, and that of 
some fat oils, when mixed with nitrous acid, are well known to 
philosophers ; so also is that of powdered charcoal with the same 
acid ; (lately discovered by M. Proust ;) and those of phospho- 
rus, of pyrophorus, and of fulminating gold. These substances 
are generally to be found only in the laboratories of chemists, 
who are perfectly well acquainted with the precautions which it 
is necessary to take,- to prevent the ‘unhappy accidents which 
may be occasioned by them. ' 

The conflagration of a frigate, belonging to the Empress of 
Russia, in the harbour of Cronstadt, on board of which there had 
been no fire, shews that lamp black, by being moistened by hemp- 
seed oil, is capable of producing flame ; this was proved by the 
experiments which the Academy of Petersburg made upon the 
subject, by order of the Empress; and, though the gentlemen 
of the academy could not succeed in producing inflammation in 
hemp or cordage, by wetting them with the forementioned oil, 
it is still very probable that the terrible fire which happened in 
the great magazine of cordage’ at Petersburgh, was occasioned 
by the spontaneous inflammation of these substances ; and also 
that which happened at Rochfort in the year 1756. 

The burning 2f a store-house of sails, which happened at Brest, 
in the year 1757, was caused by the spontaneous inflammation 
of some oiled cloths, which, after having been painted on one 
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side, and dried in the sun, were stowed away while yet warm, a3 
was shewn by subsequent experiments.* 

Vegetables boiled in eil or fat, and left to themselves, after 
having been pressed, inflame in the open air. ‘This inflamma- 
tion always takes place whemthe vegetables retain.a certam de- 
gree of humidity ; if ri thoroughly dried, they are re- 
- duced to ashes, without the appearance of flame. We owe the 
observation of these facts to M. M. Saladin and Carette.t 

The heaps of linen rags which are thrown together in Ber 
manufactories, the preparation of w hich is hastened by means of 
fermentation, ofien take fire if not carefully.attended to. 

The spontaneous inflammation of hay has been known for 
many centuries ; by itg means, houses, barns, &e. have been of- 
ten reduced to ashes. When the hay is laid up damp, the in- 
flammation often bappens; for, the fermentation is then very 
great. This aceident very seldom occurs tothe first hay, (ac- 
cording to the observation of M. de Bomare,) but # much more 
common to the second; and if, through imattention, a piece of 
iron should be eft in a stack of hay in fern Atation, the inflam- 
mation of that stack is almost a certain a On this 
subject, an excellent memoir of M. Sennebier} may be consult- 
ed. Corn, heaped up, has also sometimes produced inflamma- 
tion of this nature ; Vanieri, in his Predium Rusticum, says, 

Que vero (gramina) nondum satis insolata recondens 

Imprudens, subitis pariunt incendia fiammis. 

Dung also, under certain circumstances, inflames spontaneously. 

We have likewise examples of spontaneous inflammations in 
the productions of the animal kingdom. Pieces of woollen cloth, 
which had not been scoured, took fire in a warehouse. The 
same thing happened to some heaps of woollen yarn ; and some 
pieces of cloth took fire in the road as they were going to the 
fuller. ‘These inflammations always take place when the matters 
heaped up preserve a certain degree of humidity, which is neces- 


* See Memoires de Academie de Paris. 1760, 
¢t Journal de Physique. 1784. 
~ Journal de Physique. 1751. 
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sary to excite a fermentation; the heat resulting from which, 
by drying the oil, leads them insensibly to a state of ignition ; 
and the quality of the oil, being more or less desiccative, very 
much contributes thereto. 

The mineral kingdom also often_ affords instances of spontan- 
éous inflammation. Pyrites heapélf'up, if wetted and exposed 
to the air, take fire. Pit-coal also, laid in heaps, under certain 
circumstances, inflames spontaneously. M. Duhamel has de- 
scribed two inflammations of this nature, which happened in the 
magazines of Brest, in the years 1741 and 1757.* 

Boats loaded with quick lime have taken fire as they sailed 
along ; and lime, by being wetted, has often set fire to substances 
which happened to be near it. 

Cuttings of iron, which had been left in water, and were af- 
terwards exposed to the open air, gave sparks, and set fire to 
the neighbouring bodies. For this observations we are obliged 
to M. de Charpentier. 

The explosion of a powder mill, which happened in the year 
1784, inthe royal manufactory of Turin, the cause of which 
could not be discovered, may perhaps have been occasioned by 
the spontaneous inflammation of the ingredients of which gun- 
powder is made, as Count de Saluces suspected. I do not how- 
ever deny the possibility of its having been caused by the me- 
teor which was supposed to have been the occasion of it; for, 
there is a kind of hepatick air continually arising from those in- 
gredients, when wetted with water, and the least flame is suf- 
ficient to kindle this aeriform vapour. 

It is very evident, from the facts which I have related, that 
spontaneous inflammations being very frequent, and their 
causes very various, too much attention and vigilance cannot be 
used to prevent their dreadful effects. And consequently it is 
impossible to be too careful in watching over publick magazines 
and storehouses, particularly those belonging to the ordnance, or 
those in which are kept hemp, cordage, lamp-black, pitch, tar, 
oiled cloths,-&c, which substances ought never to be left heaped 


+ 


* Memoires de l’ Academie. 
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up, particularly if they have any moisture in them. In order to 
prevent any accident from them, it would be proper to examine 
them often, to take notice if any heat is tobe observed in them, 
and, in that case, to apply a remedy immediately. These ex- 
aminations should be made by day, it not being advisable to car- 
ry a light into the magazines, for, when the fermentation is suf- 
ficiently advanced, the vapours which are disengaged by it, are 
in an inflammable state, and the approach of a light might, by 
their means, set fire to the substances whence they proceed. 

Substances in fermentation are very often unable to inflame of 
themselves, but the simple contact of flame is sufficient to kin- 
die them rapidly, as many examples, demonstrate ;. so that we 
might make a separate. class of those substances in which in- 
flammation cannot take’place of itself, but which are set on fire 
by the approach of flame; of this we have an example in the ac- 
cident which happened in the flour-warehouse. 

Ignorance of the fore-mentioned circumstances, and a culpa- 
ble negligence of those precautions which ought to be taken, 
have often caused more misfortunes and loss than the most con- 
triving malice ; itis therefore of great importance that these 
facts should be universally known, that publick utility may reap 


from them every possible advantage. 


AN ESSAY TOWARDS A THEORY OF APPARITIONS. 
By Jonn Ferrrar, M.D. 


THE observation of Dr. Johnson, that the belief in apparitions 
could become universal only by its truth, and that those who de- 
ny it with their tongues, confess it with their fears, has perhaps 
received more consideration than. it is fairly entitled to. The 
last remark will not carry very far at any rate, nor is it of much 
avail even.in the very small extent to which it isapplicable ; for, 
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the fear of ghosts may well survive the belief in them, and is 
much oftencr the effect of habit, than the result of conviction. 
Tt was said of a certain officer, the early part of whose life had 
been passed in extraordinary shifts and distresses, that a reverse | 
of fortune, which brought plenty and ease, never could put him 
above the fear of bailiffs, at sight of whom he invariably fled ; 
and it may perhaps be averred that there scarcely lives a person 
who does not retain a more or less painful impression from some 
danger which no longer exists. The first part of the sentence 
has however more weight, and though the universatility of the 
creed respecting spirits cannot be argued as a proof of their vis- 
itation, it at least proves the existence of some universal causes, 
which must have Jed to such a belief. A discussion of these 
forms the subject of the work at present under ourconsideration. 

The author prefaces it by declaring that he is about to opena. 
new and unbeaten field to the composer of romance, and to pre- 
sent an effectual antidote te the terrours of the ghost-seer, as- 
suring those whom he invites to his ‘enchanted castle’ that the 
door will not be opened to them ‘ by a grinning demon, but by 
a very civil person in a black cap.’ Instead however of usher- 
ing in his guests with the method and solemnity, which such a 
description implies, he has scareely admitted them before away 
goes this grave personage with a hop, step anda jump, which 
might almost baffle the activity of Mr. Scott’s goblin page.— 
We will tax our muscles to accompany him in elasticity and ir- 
regularity of movement. He begins by allowing that impres- 
sions have been made upon the senses of persons of credit, which 
were apparently preternatural ; that-by such ‘the forms of the 
dead and the absent have been seen and their voices have been 
heard.’ Proposing to explain these reputed prodigies by physi- 
cal means, he states it to be a known fact that, in cases of deliri- 
um and insanity, spectral delusions take place and often continue 
during several days; but says it has not been generally noticed 
that similar effects may have been produced by a partial and un- 
detected affection of the brain. Deducing all fantastick appari- 
tions from this source, he, for greater perspicuity, as he states, 
distributes his matter under the three following divisions +—I1st, 
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The general law of the system to which spectral impressions 
may be referred; 2d, the proof of the existence of morbid im- 
pressions of this nature without any sensible external agency ; 
3d, the application of these principles to the best authenticated 
histories of apparitions,’ but he soon loses sight of his arrange- 
ment. 

Having thus announced the plan of the author, we shall follow 
him as we can; but feel that we give no very favourable earnest 
of our activity by being stopped, at the very threshold, by this 
bold proposition. ‘ It is a well known law of the human econo- 
my, that the impressions produced on some of the external sen- 
SeS, especially on the eye, are more durable than tke application 
of the impressing cause.’ The author first illustrates this po- 
sition by the description of a faculty, which he had himself pos- 
sessed, in his youth, of recalling, in the dark, any interesting ob- 
ject that he had seen in the course of the day, and colouring the 
copy with all the brilliancy and force of the original; and then 
in confirmation of his system, cites an insinuation of Dr. Darwin 
in his Zoonomia, that this error, like the deceptions of perspec- 
tive, is only corrected by experience. To this principle he at- 
tributes dreams, the supposed spectacles exhibited in the aurora 
borealis, and other natural illusions, illustrated by different ex- 
amples. But were the impression made upon the organs of 
sight not, what it certainly is, a mere repetition, effected we 
know not how, through the force of imagination, but, in fact, 
permanent, and only corrected by experience ; we should per- 
ceive in children the first dawn and progress of observation, as 
well with respect to this, as to the illusions of perspective, the 
process of which is easily traced. Were the impression, of 
which the author treats, other than imaginary, why need he 
have resorted to a dark room in order to renew the images with 
which he had been previously amused? These would have been 
still visible, according to his theory, (unless he means to argue 
yet more whimsically, that this uneffaced picture of things once 
geen operates to the exclusion of what is before our eyes,) though 
confused with the objects of his immediate view. He would 
pave enjoyed his romantick prospects in mid-day andina garret ; 
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the only inconvenience might have been the having his greén 
fields dotted with a tester bed, high-back chairs and bureaus.* 
This principle too is insufficient, as he afterwards virtually ad- 
mits, to the establishment of his system respecting apparitions ; 
for those who have sleeping or waking dreams, do not only copy, 
they imitate and compotind. We confess that we have the 
more delight in battering this new and extraordinary proposition, 
because we think the doctrine singularly uncomfortable. Other 
‘of the external senses,’ we are informed, may be capable of this 


real secondary affection. Now though there are many impress- 


ions which all would willingly reproduce, we believe that no one 
covets a second edition of squalls anc broken bones. Vous ne 
devez fias dire gue vous avez recu des coups de baton, mais gu’il 
vous semble d’en avoir recu, may be a very unsatisfactory sugepes- 
tion to a man who has been just cudgelled, but it is more cruel, 
and not a whit more philosophical, after admitting his first mis- 
fortune, to persuade him that it will be renewed at atime when 
there is not a twig in sight, or an arm to brandish one ; especial- 
ly if he has not been bastinadoed often enough for him to have 
corrected this impression by dint of experience. Such is the 
consolation afforded by ‘a very civil person,’ who professes to 
annihilate the tyranny of the imagination. | 
The manager, having now explained the nature of his machi- 
nery, draws up the curtain and exhibits his phantasmagoria, 
which presents us with legions of spirits, black, white, blue and 
erey- One trick in the puppetshow deserves to be recorded. 
One of the mortal dramatis persone in imagination swallows the 
devil ; a case which, in our opinion, should be referred to a con- 
fused association ofideas. From the most generous motives ¢ he 
resisted,’ says Dr. Ferriar, ‘the calls of nature during several 
days, lest he should set the fou! fend at liberty. I overcame his 


* We do not mean to deny the retina, in some gases, retaining, for « 


few seconds, the impressions which it has received ; but we deny the extent 


in which this fact has been maintained, and the inferences which have been 
drawn from it. Such instances are, we believe, rare, and usually consider- 
ed by medical men as arising from some debility, or morbid affection of the 


organ, 
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resolution, however,’ he adds, ‘ by administering an emetick in 
his food.’ Another case ofa young lady, who was accompanied 
by her own apparition, may be ascribed to the author’s own prin- 
-ciple of insanity, as she may certainly be pronounced to have 
been beside herself. 

Taking a large skip here, amongst other impediments, over 
lycanthropia, (in which the patient imagines herself to have be- 
come a wolf, ‘an impression,’ we are told, ‘ which has, no doubt, 
been produced or strengthened by narcotick potions of hyoscya- 
mus and datura stramonium,’ query, wolf’s bane ?) for we find 
that we cannot leap fair with the author, we find ourselves, 
amongst accessary causes of delusion, with respect to spectres, 
followed, as usual, by stories more or less apposite. One of 
them, that of M. Bezuel and M. Desfontaines, is extremely cu- 
rious. These twe, when boys, the eldest, M. Bezuel, being only 
fifteen, made a compact, which, for greater solenmity, they 
signed with their blood, engaging that whichever died first should 
visit the survivor. ‘They were soon afterwards separated, and, 
at the end of two years tte agreement was fulfilled by M. Desfon- 
taines, who had been drowned near Caen, and who appeared, on 
the succeeding day, to his friend. The circumstances which 
preceded this visitation are particularly worthy of attention — 
Bezuel was amusing himself one day in hay-making at a certain 
M. de Sortovell’s, when he was seized with a fainting fit, which 
was succeeded by a restless night. He experienced a second fit, 
in the same meadow, on the following day, attended with the 
same consequences. Again on the third day, while on the hay- 
stack, he experienced a similar attack, and this was a prelude to 
the ghost, &«. He tells the story himself. 

‘I fellinto a swoon; one of the footmen perceived it and call- 
ed out for help. They recovered me a little, but my mind was 
more disordered than it had been before. I was told that they 
asked me what ailed me, and that I answered, “ I have seen what 
I thought I should never see.” But I neither remember the 
question nor the answer. However, it agrees with what I re- 
member I saw then, a naked man, in half length, but I knew 
him net, They helped me to go down the ladder, but, because 
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I saw Desfontaines at the bottom, I had again a fainting fit: my 
head got between two stairs, and. I again lost my senses.. They 
let me down, and set me on a large beam, which served for a seat 
in the great Place des Cafiucins. I sat upon it, and then no lon- 
ger saw M. de Sortoville nor his servants, though they were 
present; and perceiving Desfontaines near the foot of the ladder, 
who made me a sign to come to him, I went back upon my seat, 
as it were to make room for him, and those who saw me, and 
whom I did not see, observed that motion.’ 

He proceeds to state, that the apparition took him by the arm 
and conducted hii into a bye lane, where he conversed with him 
for nearly three quarters of an hour, and informed him of alk the 
particulars of his death, which had taken plage, as was before 
stated on the preceding day. All saw him walk away ; and M. 
de Sortoville and his footboy heard him speaking in the manner 
of one who was asking and answering questions. All this time, 
however, his spiritual companion was invisible but to himself. 
Their intercourse was repeated more thanonce. That the faint- 
ing fits were the cause of this illusion there can be no doubt, and 
Dr. Ferriar informs us, speaking from his own experience, ‘ that 
the approach of syncope is sometimes attended with a spectral 
appeararce ;’ but it is seldom that an opportunity can be afford- 
ed, as in the present instance, of watching the gradual concoc- 
tion of a ghost. The appearance of Desfontaines, like the first 
crude apparition seen by Bezuel, was only a half length, and this 
mode of seeing spirits by halves appears more general than we 
should have supposed ; for we are told, in another place, that 
two old ladies, who were inhabitants of antient castles, compar: 
ing notes respecting their different residences, one of them aver- 
red that hers was haunted by the appearance of the upper part 
of a human figure, a piece of intelligence which was reéeived 
With great apparent satisfaction by the other, inasmuch as it ex- 
plained to her why her mansion was visited only by the lower 
half. It does not appear that they resorted to the obvious expe- 
dient of tossing up feads or tails for double or quits. Dr. Fer- 
riar, however, who has served up every variety of spectre, has; 
in addition to these semi-goblins, furnished us with an instance 
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of a double phantom, or rather a sort of polypus ghost. We 
extract the story, which is taken from Lucian, as furnishing 3 
new and amusing theory of the division of labour. | 
‘ Eucrates says that he became acquainted in Egypt with Pan- 
crates, who had resided twenty years in the subterraneous re- 
cesses, Where he had learned magic from Isis herself. “ At 
length,” he states, “ he persuaded me to leave ail my servants 
at Memphis, and to fullow him alone, telling me that we should 
not be at a loss for attendants. When we came into any inn, he 
took a wooden pin, latch, or bolt, and wrapping it in some 
clothes, when he had repeated a verse over it, he made it walk 
and appear a man to every one. Thiscreature went about, pre- 
pared supper, laid the cloth, and waited upon us very dexterous- 
ly. Then, when we had no farther occasion for it, by repeating 
another verse, he turned it intoa pin, latch, or bolt, again. He 
refused to impart the secret of this incantation to me, though 
very obliging in every thing else. But having hid myself one 
day in a dark corner, I caught the first verse, which consisted 
of three syllables. After he had given his orders to the pin, he 
went into the market place. Next day, in his absence, I took 
the pin, dressed it up, and repeating those syllables, ordered it to 
fetch some water. When it had brought a full jar, I cried 
“‘ Stop, draw no more water, but be a pinagain.” It was in vain, 
however, that he reiterated the command of as you were, the per- 
verse pin continued his employment till he had nearly filled the 
house. “I, not able to endure this obstinacy, (continues Eu- 
crates) and fearing the return of my companion, lest he should 
be displeased, seized a hatchet and split the pin in two pieces. 
But each part, taking up a jar, ran todraw more water, s9 that 
I had now two servants in place of one. In the mean time Pan- 
crates returned, and, understanding the matter, changed them 
into wood again, as they were before the incantation.” 
The author having, at last, dismissed his shadows, sums up his 
evidence by the declaration that the facts which he has stated 
have afforded to himself a satisfactory explanation of all difficul- 


_ties respecting what he terms spectral appearances; he calls 
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upon the physician and philosopher to examine such cases with 
accuracy instead of regarding them either with terror or con- 
tempt, ‘and to ascertain their exact relation to the state of the 
brain and of the external senses;’ he observes, that were this 
done, ‘the appearance of a ghost would be regarded as of little 
more consequence than a head-ache,’ and finally congratulates 
himself on having ‘ released the reader of history from the em- 
barrassment of rejecting evidence in some of the plainest narra- 
tives, or of experiencing uneasy doubts when the solution might 
be rendered perfectly simple,’ and thus he reconducts his guests 
to the entrance of his enchanted castle. 
‘ Prosequitur dictis portaque emittit eburna.’ 

We fear that the doctor’s nostrum will not turn out the per- 

fect specific he imagines. 
‘O vouz gui craignez tant les esfirits, 
Et qui les cruignez sans y crore,’ 

may, as we have before stated our opinion, be applied to the lar- 
gest class of those for whom he prescribes. On these all medi- 
cine will be thrown away ; their morbid propensities must be left 
to wear themselves out, or 1fany portion can avail, it is a disease 
wherein the patient must minister to himself. There is, howev- 
er, another description of actual, or possible, ghost-seers, who 
might, perhaps, profit by such a discussion of the subject; but 
this determined assailant of the world of phantoms has left unat- 
tempted the two strongest works, behind which they may in- 
trench themselves. Every one who has experienced a violent 
nervous attack, or witnessed the effect of it in others, and indeed 
every one who has had the nightmare in daylight, must, if they 
think at all, have found in such causes an explanation of ghosts, 
and will have easily conceived to themselves a more diseased 
state of organs, which might represent phantoms more vivid, 
more precisely figured, and more permanent than those with 
which they have been visited. But the difficulties with regard 
to accepting this, as a general solution of the mystery, are, first, 
the evidence we have of more persons than one having witnes- 
sed these appearances; and, next, that of some event, which 


could not; by natural means, be known at the time, having been 
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thus manifested; a circumstance which appears at once to ex- 
plain the cause and to.attest the truth of such a visitation. These 
two defences are, however, certainly more assailable from the 
previous demolition of the outworks which surrounded them. 
The great point to be considered with regard to the supposed 
verification of ghosts by the testimony of more than one person 
is, that if we give the witnesses credit for being honest, it would 
be going much too far to allow them tobe unprejudiced. In the 
great majority of cases of this description which are in circula- 
tion, it is to be observed, that the minds of those who have seen 
such sights, were prepared for the reception of the wonderful by 
circumstances either of time, place, or conversation. Men, in 
this situation, resemble instruments. tuned to the same pitch, 
which, if a note of one be struck, will repeat.the sound on a cor- 
responding string. The following story may serve as an illus- 
tration. A traveller in the east found himself in a village where 
there was a great outcry against. vampires. It may be necessary 
to premise, that the vampire-of spectral history is a dead body 
which has the privilege of sucking the blood of the living. So 
universal was the belief that the magistrates granted a general 
search warrant, and the traveller accompanied a great number of 
the inhabitants to the church yard for the purpose of putting it 
into execution. The grave of a person suspected was opened in 
his presence, and while #e saw nothing but a putrid and macera- 
ted carcass, the rest beheld, in the same object, freshness of com- 
plexion, and corpulence, in short, all the known indicia of the de- 
linquent’s profession, and were much inclined to give the dissen- 
tient an opportunity of practising it, in his own person, for ob- 
stinately maintaining hisopinion. Here all the assistants but the 
stranger were predisposed to belief; but it may be shewn, by 
another instance, that the imagination of one person will reflect 
the images represented by that of another, even where it has 
not been previously wrought upon and prepared. for.such an im- 
pression. A modern poct who; though he has exercised a pow- 
erful command over the world of spirits, is certainly free from 
superstition, accompanied a friend one ev ening to a-place in 
Edinburgh, where they sold oysters. T hey were shewn into an 
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inner room, and sat down to table. Here they were joined, ag 
they believed, by an unknown person, whom neither of them 
knew ; but itis to be remarked that his appearance was unac- 
companied by any circumstances of terror. He neither swal- 
lowed his oysters, shell and all, or did any thing which could 
subject him to suspicion. They lost sight of him they knew not 
how ; and on going into the next room and inquiring about their 
uninvited guest, were assured by those who had remained there 
during the whole time they were within, that ne one had passed 
through that apartment, which afforded the only means of access 
to their own. It may, perhaps, be objected to any inference 
drawn from this anecdote, that the imagination of the two gen- 
tlemen in question had probably been warmed with wine. Per- 
haps so: but /e freril monte la tete comme le vin, says Madame de 
Stael, and fear is as quickly communicated as an electric shock. 
We may also consider optical deceptions, which have been gen- 
erally mentioned by Dr. Ferriar amongst the causes of ghost- 
seeing, as one explanation of these better attested stories; but 
they are of much too rare occurrence to be admitted as a uni- 
versal solvent of apparitions. 

With respect to the second class of spiritual anecdotes, which 
includes all accounts of visitations, where some event appears to 
coincide with the spectacle represented by the imagination, we 
must recollect that we hear only of those where the result cor- 
responds with its supposed signification ; the thousand instances 
in which it does not, are never communicated. A young man, 
a writer in India, is surprised by the appearance of his mother 
(whom he had left in England) bathed in tears. He conceives 
this to be an intimation of his father’s death, communicates what 
he has seen to a friend, and this person, under the idea of giving 
him a Jesson against credulity in the fature disproval of his fears, 
desires him to make an entry of_all the circumstances in his 
pocket-book. The sensible intention of this friend is disappoin- 
ted by the verification of the vision. Take, on the other hand, a 
story which may well weigh against the preceding. Three 
brothers out of four, sleeping in the same room, when boys, 
dream that their father is dangerously ill, or dead, yet nothing 
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had passed whith might naturally have suggested to them so 
painful an idea. His death would have beembiitione wonder the 
more, but he long survived the triple omen 8 ‘a wi ich it was ap- 
parently figured. The fact is, whimsical combinations are con- 
tinually taking place, which, when they involve nothing which 
savours of a ghost, we are content to consider as the effect of 
what is called chance ; if they do, we must cut the knot in one 
case as Well as in the other. Many of these are as much out of 
the reach of calculation as any story of second sight. We take 
one as aninstance. A short time ago, a seaman, belonging to 
the Arrogant, died, and the wages due to him were claimed by 
his brother, named John Carr, living at No. 4, Spicer-street, 
Shadwell. On enquiry, it was found that Mary Carr, his sister, 
residing at Lowth, in Ireland, had been appointed his executrix. 
Orders were given for sending her the papers necessary to her 
receiving whatever might be due ; but these were, by some 
mistake, forwarded to the direction of the first claimant, at No. 
4, Spicer-street, Shadwell. In this street there were two Nos. 
4, and at one of these actually dwelt another woman of the name 
of Mary Carr, who, having possessed herself of the papers, at- 
tended at the Navy Pay Office, and received the money. 

Still we have not traced the allusion to its source : If we have 
explained the causes which have fortified, or appeared to prove 
the truth of this belief, it is more difficult to explain how the 
mind first acquired it—how it first came by the idea of a ghost ; 
and unless we were prepared to argue that this is innate, we know 
but one solution of ‘the difficulty, which is the supposing it to 
spring out of the universal belief in the immortality of the soul ; 
whether this be a traditional fragment of revelation, or an induc- 
tion formed from dreams. ‘To these the savage always ascribes 
divinity. The Indian, therefore, whose imagination first repre- 
sented to him, in sleep, the image of a deceased friend, though, 
in his dream, he might imagine him still alive, would, on waking, 
conceive his apparition to have been indicatory of another state 
of existence. Respecting the ready adoption of the creed, we 
shall find no difficulty when we consider how universally our 
hopes and fears rest upon a world beyond our own; and, per- 
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haps there is no more striking proof of the predisposition of the 
tt weakness, which forms the subject of the 
present essay, f va } the instinctive dread of darkness, remarkable 
in children, who have escaped the taint of nursery superstition. 
The gloom of itself seems to dispose the mind to melancholy, 
and a vague feeling of insecurity leads the imagination to people 
it with such terrors as it can furnish and dress up, out of its pre- 
conceived ideas. A father and mother, who had taken every 
possible precaution to preserve an infant daughter from all the 


human mind to. 





horrors of the churchyard, observed in her an evident apprehen- 
sion of being alone in the dark. They naturally concluded that 
their care had been fruitless, but, on examining into the object 
of her fear, she confessed that this was no other than ‘ El-wide? 
She had heard the word used by her mother, and, not knowing 
that the said Ell-wide was ‘ base and mechanical,’ being struck 
with the majesty of the name, and receiving ‘ ignotum firo mag- 
nifico, had adopted him as an object of respect, precisely upon 
the same principle on which the Jate worthy member for Sussex 
cheered, at the bare mention of the hospodars of Moldavia ang. 
Wallachia, 


ON BANKS. 

From the Emporium of Arts and Sciences, (New Series, Vol. 2, p. 312.) 

THE current medium of England was formerly, the current 
medium of the world: viz. silver and gold. These were repre- 
sentatives of articles that constituted wealth: that is, of those ar- 
ticles which by exchange could command labour, which is the 
only universal exponent orf prototype of wealth. Then, paper 
money, on account of its facilitating the operations of trade, sup- 
plied in a great degree, and dispensed with gold and silver ; but 
paper money for a long time, remained the exponent or repre- 
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sentative of real coin. It is nolonger so. Itis now, not the 
representative of real coin which in England is nearly banished, 
but of fersonal credit; that credit being deemed the exponent or 
representative of actual, valuable, convertible property, real or 
personal, which it may be or may not be ; but in that country it 
is so ina reasonable degree. The circulating medium of En- 
gland then, being no Jonger the circulating medium of the rest 
of the world, this state of things will continue and only continue, 
while the course of exchange remains favourable to that country, 
or the surplus profits of internal commerce, after maintaining 
the people, and paying the taxes, is sufficient to counterbalance 
any unfavourable state of foreign trade. For it is upon its in- 
ternal commerce that England inust ultimately depend: she is 
rich, not by her foreign trade, but in spite of her foreign trade. 
But those who guide the helm of that national vessel, are run- 
ning very close to the wind. 

The standard or bank price of gold being /3 17 103, the 
paper price of it at the close of 1812, was /5 8 0. 

In this country, bank paper is not upon so good a footing as 
in England. The maxim here is, to bring dead capital into ac- 
tivity, which toa moderate degree is good. But under this no- 
tion, banks are created, and paper money issued indefinitely : 
and it is encreasing to such an extent, that its gradual depreci- 
ation is unavoidable. Nobody supposes for a moment now, that 
a bank note of any kind, is the representative of cash. Nor is 
our paper equally stable with the British in respect of the fol- 
lowing circumstances. Ist. The real actual wealth, upon 
which the personal credit of that country is founded, is more 
marketable than ours: owing to the greater facility of sales 
from the greater riches of that country. 2dly. Accommoda- 
tion notes are greatly discountenanced there. 3dly. Every 
bank, but the bank of England, is founded, not on the limited se- 
curity of the amount of joint stock, but upon the known charac- 
ter and solvency of the individual partners who compose the firm. 
Our unlimited issues of paper currency, must ultimately tend to 
drive away all coin, to raise the paper price of every commodity, 
to encrease the number of forgeries and the difficulty of detec- 
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tion, and ultimately to sink the value of the paper itself. Banks 
are now founded, not on the necessities of the country, but of 
the speculators who set them up. In the end, the evil will cure 
itself; but it will be severely felt. 

The advocates of banks, say, wherever a bank is established, 
land encreases in value, all kinds of property advance. It is not 
so; no value is added to land, but the value of paper money is 
lessened, as is the case with every commodity wherewith the 
market is overstocked. So far as banks give a temporary facili- 
ty to publick enterprizes, they are of use: they are of great use 
alsu in checking the monopolies of monied men, and equalizing, 
in some degree, purchasers in the commercial markets: but 
these benefits are greatly overbalanced by the evils arising from 
their unlimited extension. They banish the precious metals; 
they tend to check exportation by raising the nominal price of 
commodities; they encourage irregular trade on fictitious capi- 
tal; they promote wild speculation; and they strongly tempt to 
unwatrantable expence and extravagance in the manner of liv- 
ing. In this country, the many kinds of bank paper, will soon 
make it hazardous to take any; for by and by we shall have no 
means of detecting the spurious notes. The British govern- 
ment transmitted to France immense quantities of forged assig- 
nats. The forgeries of American papers have been a trade in 
London ; need we be surprised if we should be mundated with 


forged notes ? 
A national bank in this country, would be an excellent estab- 


lishment, if well planned and conducted ; but the constitutional 
objection to it is so strong, that it ought to be fairly gotten rid of, 
by an amendment to the constitution in the first instance. 
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THE STORY OF CIRCE. 
BY J. AIKIN, M.D. 


DEAR SON, 


THERE was a period of criticism in which the works of Ho- 
mer were supposed to contain au encyclopedia of human knowl- 
edge; and every thing of art, science, and wisdom, which after- 
ages had developed, were asserted to lie in their seeds within the 
compass of his history and fable. Under this impression, com- 
mentators were naturally led to search for recondite meanings 
in every scene of invention by which he diversified his poems ; 
and particularly they sought to improve the barrenness of his 
morality, by allegorising his fictions. ‘The double nature of the 
heathen deities served their purpose very happily in many of 
these attempts ; and there was little difficulty in persuading the 
veader that Pallas was wisdom personified in inspiring an action 
of policy, though a few lines before she had prompted deeds of 
valour as the martial goddess. Sounder criticism has brought 
back many of these fancied allegories to simple narratives. 
Reasoning upon the character of the age in which Homer lived, 
and the general strain of his writings, it has refused to admit 
ideas and designs manifestly originating in a very different state 
of intellectual progress. 

You may recollect our reading together the epistle of Horace 
to his friend Lollius, and admiring the easy good sense with 
which he deduces lessons of moral wisdom from the writings of 
Homer. These are, in general, such as any real history filled 
with a variety of events and characters might suggest ; but from 
the adventures of Ulysses, he selects two as confessedly alle- 
gorical, 

Sirenum voces et Circae pocula nosti ; 
and the same opinion of them has, I believe, been entertained by 
all succeeding commentators to the present day. Of the Sirens’ 
song, I do not at this time mean to take notice; but I shail offer 
to your consideration some remarks on the stery of Circe. © 
VOL. 1. M | 
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The leading circumstances in this narration, of an enchantress 
turning men into beasts by a charmed cup, and of a wise man, 
by virtue of a counter charm, resisting the force of her spells, af- 
ford so plausible a foundation for a moral allegory on the deba- 
sing effects of sensuality, and the preservative power of wisdom, 
that we need not be surprised at its having been universally re- 
ceived as such. Accordingly, the Circean cup has become a 
phrase in every cultivated language ; and the most celebrated 
poets of different countries have imitated or new modelled the 
story with the happiest effect. Yet independently of the general 
argument against allegorical interpretation, drawn from Homer's 
character of writing, there are in the story itself, when closely 
examined, such contradictions to the supposed moral design, that 


we must either give it up as a false notion, or conclude that the 
author was absolutely void of the judgment requisite for such a 


species of composition. 

Let us trace the outline of the fable. 

Ulysses, landing upon the island of Circe, sends a party to ex® 
plore the country. They arrive at the palace of Circe, who 
courteously invites them to enter; and all but Eurylochus com- 
ply. She sets before them a mixture of meal, cheese, honey, 
and Pramnian wine; the same composition as Nector prepares 
for the wounded chiefs in the Hiad. ‘With this she mixes pois- 
onous drugs; and after they have all partaken of the refection, 
she strikes them with a rod, and they are instantly transformed 
into swine. Now, what is there in this that looks on their parts 
like intemperance or gross sensuality ? Could they have done 
less than accepta civility which had nothing extraordinary in its 
circumstances, and in which they did not, as far as appears, ex- 
ceed the bounds of moderation? Homer, who is so copious in 
the praises of hospitality, certainly could not mean to represent 
it as a fault to partake of the hospitable board ; and his greatest 
heroes are by no means backward or abstemious on such occa- 
sions. 

But what follows? On the return of Eurylochus, who not 
knowing the fate of his companions, concluded that they were 
all murdered. Ulysses bravely resolves to set out alone in order 
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to explore the event. In the way, he is met by Hermes in 
the shape of a youth, who informs him of the nature and mode 
of Circe’s enchantments; and presenting him with a root called 
Moly asa preservative, directs him, on being touched with the 
rod, to draw his sword, and threaten Circe with death. “ Then 
(says he) she will invite you to her bed; and do not you on any 
account refuse the offer, since it will conciliate her kindness ; 
but first bind her with an oath not to plan further mischief 
against you.” Ulysses acts inall points as he was commanded. 

What thenis this Moly 2 The commentators dare not call it 
temfierance—that would be too manifest an outrage to the cir- 
cumstances of the adventure. ‘They make it therefore ins{ruc- 
tion or firudence, and thus are at once constrained to lower the 
moral to a mere lesson of caution. Jdc/y, however, would bett z 
express the later doctrine of election, and the sinless privilege of 
the saints: For Ulysses, without any merit of his own, indulges 


with impunity in much grosser acts of sensuality than his men - 


had done, who were turned into beasts merely for following the 
common dictates of nature. The sequelis still more irreconcila- 
ble to the supposed allegory of temperance ; for Ulysses stays a 
whole year with Circe, sharing her bed, and making merry with 
her good cheer, without ever thinking of Ithaca, ull his men re- 
monstrate with him, and urge his return. It is observable, that 
this part of his conduct is exactly that which the Italian poets 
have attributed to their intemperate heroes, who are presented as 
examples of great virtues with great defects. Critics attempt to 
obviate this objection to the story, by saying that Ulysses was 
not intended for a perfect character. But in an adventure meant 
to exemplify a particular virtue, it would be absurd indeed to 
make the principal circumstance a deviation from that very 
virtue. 

On the whole, I cannot but be convinced, that Homer in the 
story of Circe had no other end in view, than in that of the Cy- 
clops, the Laestrigons, and various others, namely, to gratify 
the passion for novelty and love of wonder belonging to all ages 
and all readers, by introducing into.the travels of his hero, all 
those extraordinary narrations which he had learned from tradi« 
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tion, or the reports of mariners. This purpose, so natural in a 
poet of a rude age, will account, not only for the strange matter 
intermixed with many of his fables, but for their being introdu- 
ced at all. He who looks for any better reason for many things 
that he will find in the early writers, will only sacrifice his own 
judgment to their reputation. 


| 


ORIGINAL. 


The American Universal Geography, or a view of the present stale of all the 
Kingdoms, States and Colonies in the known world. By Jedediah Morse, 
D. D. F. A. A. S. H.S. Minister of the Congregational Church, in Charles- 
town; in 2 vols. 8vo. The 6th edition. Boston, Thomas & Andrews. 1812. 


WE have, for our own convenience, and the comfort of our readers, 
abridged the title page of this work: but, as we have taken particular care, 
to insert the Academick honours of the Reverend Author, just as they 
stand in the work, we trust, that he will not think the measure, one of dis- 
respect to him. 

The establishment of the Repository, offers the first opportunity of ex- 
pressing to the publick, our sense of the merits of Dr. Morse, as a compiler 
of Geography, and of the politeness, distinction and candour, which he has 
shown to the insignificant, irreligious and immoral State of Rhode-Island. 
We are, in this respect, much in arrear, not only to the Reverend Doctor, 
but to several other distinguished personages, each of them wearing as many 
travelling titles as himself. How soon all these debts will be discharged, 
we know not; but knowing that the Reverend Doctor’s, is, in every sense, 
a speciality debt, we think his claim to the preference indisputable. We 
shall therefore, without claiming any of the Reverend Doctor’s candour, pro- 
teed to examine his Geography of Rhode-Island. 

Vol. 1. p. 337. Rhode-Island is situated between 41 deg. 17 m. and 42 
deg. North latitude; and between 71 deg. 6m. and 71 deg. 52. m. West 
fongitude, and contains an area of 1580 square miles, 190 of which are wa- 
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ter; it is bounded N. and E. by Massachusetts; S. by the Atlantick; and 
W. by Connecticut ; it is divided into five counties and thirty-one town- 
ships, and contains a population of 76,931 souls. 

The natives of this country were the Narragansetts and Wampanoags. 
Philip, (more properly called Minoutaim) king of the latter, had the ad- 
dress to unite both of these nations, together with several smaller tribes, in 
the grand design of driving the English from their country : this was in 
1670. In 1675 the confederacy was subjugated by the English, and the 
next year Minoutaim was killed near his residence at Mont Haup. 

The Reverend Doctor informs us, (p. 338) that “ the first settlement in 
this State, was made by Roger Williams, and a party of malcontents, from 
Massachusetts, in 1635.” It isa salutary discipline, we doubt not, to in- 
form the present generation, of the imputed as well as real sins of their pro- 
genitors. It is pious, and holy, and becoming the meekness of a christian 
pastor, to revive disputes which have long been buried in forgetfulness, 
It is, we conceive equally conducive to the freedom of opinion, for a Pastor, 
to estimate the merits of religious professors, according to certain notions of 
hisown. Mr. Williams did not agree with “ the Lord’s brethren,” in the 
all essential point, that the Church is possessed jure divino, of a right to 
control the civil government. For persisting in this, he was, with great 
justice and humanity, forced into a howling wilderness, at the mercy of sav- 
ages and beasts, and this, too, in the depth of winter. At the present day 
we can but admire that humanity, meekness, and Christian charity, which 
could induce the priesthood to expose the body of one of their refractory 
members, to all these perils, for the good of his soul, without a solitary mass 
for his speedy liberation from all his sufferings. In our Reverend Author, 
we hail the true heir to all their virtues! Their meekness, charity for 
Christian professors of other sects, their humanity, together with a candour, 
peculiarly his own, flow in the stile and brighten in the sentiment of his 
Geography. Mr. Williams did not think, with the Doctor’s predecessors, 
who were infallible; he was contented could he enjoy his own opinion in 
peace: Because he obeyed the christianlike mandate of his brethren, and 
passed the winter in the wilderness; but more especially, because, under 
heaven, he was the first Christian legislator, in modern times, who made 
toleration the basis of laws, and gave the Church no temporal power, what- 
ever, he is dignified by the name of malcontent, and the title has descended 


upon his successors. 
“ The Clergy are maintained by the voluntary contributions of their peo- 


ple.” 
The Doctor justly concludes, that this is very preposterous. To suffer 


the citizen to worship where he pleases, pay whom he pleases, and as much 
as he pleases, is allowing him too much liberty, and suffering tenets to gain 
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ground in society, which, Hannah Moore says, “should be cut off by the 
sword"!!! This volunteer method cf supporting ministers, is not half so well 
calculated to promote the cause of religion, as the Doctor’s tything law. 
Ifa man does not choose to attend publick worship, and is indifferent about 
religion, the surest method of making him a convert, is to call upon him to 
pay a part of the expense of a worship, in which he takes no part, and te 
distrain his cattle or corn, to enforce payment. He will, the next Sabbath, 
feel himself drawn more forcibly towards the temple, if he has overcome the 
irritation occasioned by the legal process, for it must be a Christian sptrit 
indeed, which woul! prompt him to forgive such a Parson. 

“ To the disgrace of the inhabitants, an agreement on. the part of a ton- 
gregation, to give their clergyman a stated salary, cannot be enforced, and 
is not valid in law. The consequence is, that the number of the clergy in 
the State, is extremely small; and the state of religion and morals, in a 
creat part of the State, is lamentably low. The western half of the State, is 
considered as missionary ground. Days of thanksgiving, and of fasting, 
which are appointed regularly in the other New-England States, were, till 
lately, entirely omitted here.” &c. 

Here we have again to acknowledge the candour and liberality of our 
Reverend Author, and to kiss with humility the rod of correction. Our. 
Legislature, most unhappily, has always considered the freedom of opinion 
as one of the rights of the people. It has left them at liberty to give or 
withhold, and hence, ‘ the state of religion and morals, is lamentably low.” 
If we go back to the beginning of the section, we shall find the true cause 
of the worthy Doctor’s regret. He taere says, “ the Baptists are the most, 
numerous denomination in the State.” - | 


Manet alta mente repbstum 


- - genus invisum ! 


The prevalence of this sect, is the reason, why the state of religion and mor= 
als, ‘‘is lamentably low,” and why ‘“ the western half of the State is con- 
sidered as missionary ground.” We have enough of the Doctor’s opinion as 
to our religion and morality. We ought certainly to be very grateful to 
him for the trouble which he has taken to reform us: To give our youth 
an opinion of our religion and morals, which they can never obtain from. 
actual observation, we would recommend Doctor Morse’s book to their pe~ 
rusal. 

We now come to the Reverend Doctor’s section on ‘* Manners.” 

‘** The settlement of Rhode-Island, originated in a religious dispute; and 
most of ihe early settlers were exiles from Massachusetts, in consequence of 


iheir religious tenets. The prejudice and animosity excited in their minds 
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iy this treatment,” (the christian like and humane conduci of the “ Vord’s 
brethren to Mr. Williams and his companions) ‘“ was never removed; and 
their descendents long continued to cherish them.” &c. ‘ The consequence 
has been, that the mass of the people, on the west of the bay, has gentrally 
been ignorant, irreligious, and loose in their morals”? But it seems, that 
the east part of the State has been peculiarly favoured ; for the Doctor 
informs us, (p. 339) that “ the tone of religious sentiment and of morals in 
Providence, Newport, Bristol, and other towns adjoining there on the east 
of the bay, has been greatly raised by the emigrants from Massachusetts and 
Connecticut, and the establishment of regular institutions.” Surely, the 
old families of Providence must be greatly obliged to the Reverend Doetor, 
for the many obliging things he says of their ancestors. It would now seem 
from the Doctor’s kook, that the mist of Baptist rule is dispersed, and the 
pure light of Presbyterianism is to overflow our streets. 

The Doctor proceeds.—‘ In the whole region, west of the bay, scarcely 
a meeting-louse of any denomination, or school-house is to be seen; but a 
small part of the people, have the bible in their houses; and a great pro- 
portion of them are unable to write, or even read.” 

The Doctor must, in this place, have made a small mistake, without in- 
tending it, as to the number of the meeling-houses. By “ scarcely a meet- 
ing-house,”” we presume he meant the building, formerly occupied as a meet- 
ing-house, in the town of Gloucester, now nearly demolished ; but the Doc- 
tor has forgotten to mention the existence of twenty-five other meeting- 
houses, in the inland towns of the county of Providence; more than that 
number of school-houses, and one Academy in North-Providence, and one 
in Smithfield. These, to be sure, are mistakes; but certainly small ones, for 
the Reverend Doctor to make. 

The bible is certainly kept in our bookstores, and, we believe, sometimes 
sold. And if the Reverend Doctor Morse would take a journey over that 
part of our county, which he calls ‘‘ missionary ground,” we doubt noi, he 
wight, once at least in three miles, find a bible. 

In his section on literature the Doctor says, that ‘ schools are now kept 
during the winter months, in most of the towns ofthe State, though the 
laws make no provision for them”? The Doctor forgot to remember, that 
in Providence, the town pays about 4000 dollars annually for instruction, 
that it maintains five publick schools. That there is a grammar school ap- 
pendant to the College; that there are two incorporated academies, and as 
many as fifteen private schools maintained in it. In other parts of the 
State, and even on the “ missionary ground,” schools are kept all the year. 

In the section of Chief Towns, the Doctor has allowed us only 7 houses 
of publick worship. This was the case in 1812. Since that time, the Ari- 
aus have fitted up 2 meeting-house in the north part of the town, and the 
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Roman Catholicks a chapel in the south part. The Friends’ meeting-house 
is on the east, and not on the west side of the bay, as the Doctor supposes. 

Bridges. “The bridge across the bay at Providence,” says the Rever- 
end Pastor, “ is 160 feet long by 22 feet wide.” This is one of his small 
mistakes. The bridge is more than 50 feet wide. India bridge, is 1 instead 
of 2 miles below Central bridge. 

“ A draw bridge was erected over Howland’s ferry, between Portsmouth 
and Tiverton in 1795. It is 400 feet by 36, and has 42 piers.” But what 
surprizes us much is the fact, undeniably asserted by the learned and Rey- 
erend Doctor, and which we would not believe, if asserted by any one else, 
that, “the greatest depth of water is 51 feet at low tide?” The Reverend 
Author has not given us the reason of this, but it is certainly a phenomenon 
in the physical world, for we never before read the instance where the 
greatest depth of water was at low tide. 

To the traveller who in his way to Newport, has been obliged to resort 
to the uncomfortable means of a ferry-boat to convey himself from Bristol 
to Rhode-[sland, we now announce, on the authority of this very learned, 
candid and correct Doctor, with all his literary titles to vouch for our ve- 
racity, that, ‘“‘a bridge was completed in 1809, between Portsmouth (on 
Rhode-Island) and Bristol” (on the main.) ‘ It was made,” “ says our 
author, ‘ by dropping vast quantities of stones, of all dimensions, into the 
water, till a bank was raised above the surface of the highest tide!” Now 
we, who sometimes pass over the ferry between Bristol and Portsmouth, 
and are subject to all the dangers of a swift current and high wind, have 
reaped the disadvantage of our ignorance. As, unfortunately for ourselves, 
we never looked into the Reverend Doctor’s section on bridges, till now, 
we have till now, followed the old method of getting across the ferry, with- 
out ever hearing, or even dreaming, that such a bridge had been erected. 
‘The Doctor certainly merits the thanks of all travellers for communicating 
io the publick a fact, which we believe was, before the appearance of his 
‘“‘ Universal Geography,” known only to himself. 

These observations are the result of a perusal of our Reverend Author’s 
Geography of Rhode-Island. It is natural for people to be very partial to 
their own town or state, and to feel an interest in its welfare; the estima- 
tion which foreigners may entertain of its civil, religious, and literary insti- 
tutions, and of the state of its society and morals, cannot be indifferent to 


them. For ourselves, we confess such an attachment for the country of our 
birth. Whenever a book of travels or geography makes its appearance, we 
iurn, first and foremost, to the author’s account of Rhode-Island ; the little 
spot on the map of America, which can be covered by the finger nail, pos- 
sesses, for us, more attractions than the mines of Peru, or the ruins of Italy 
or Greece. 
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‘These are tlie feelings of the inhabitants of Rhode-Island, and the feel« 
‘yngs which actuated us as we opened Doctor Morse’s book. We do not 
find ourselves humbled by that gentleman’s opinion; and we again ex« 
press our admiration at thé extreme candour and liberality, with which he 
bas treated us and ours. He evinces an accurate knowledge of facts, gain« 
ed, we presume, from the relations of those who have travelled through our 
State, in stage coaches, without having trad much intercourse with its in- 
habitants. Brissot came, post haste to Providence, stopped at the Golden- 
Ball Inn, just long enough to eat his supper, sleep and get his breakfast ; 
hurried on board a boat and went to Newport, and from Newport to New- 
York in as great a hurry, with impressions not yery favourable to us. He 
has given usa bad name in Europe, upon no better authority than the 
frightful stories which he heard of us in Boston. Doctor Morse, without 
ever travelling among us, has done tke same. He, certainly, never has 
seen the thing which he has described: we are sure that he has never seen 
the bridge between Bristol and Portsmouth. This we do not wonder at ; 
for though we have often travelled that way ourselves, we have never seen 
it. -And because hé has never seen any meeting-houses, west of the bay, 
he concludes that there are none. So hastily do men come to conclusions. 
Brissot ‘has passed away,” in the blaze of a volcano: his opinions and 
philosophy, have eeased to dazzle and deceive the multitude; and no one 
can pity the fate of him whose aliment was falsehood. The weakness, ivlib- 
erality, even the bigotry of Doctor Morse, ask and receive our pity. His 
book, like books of exercise in the making of latin, may be useful—it may 
be a very profitable employment for our school-boys, to compare it with, 
those of other geographers, and to correct its errours. 


| 


SELECTED. 
‘All crimes are safe, but hated poverty” 


A FRAGMENT. 
~—* YES, poverty, thou art horrible !—in whatever colours poets may 
paint thee, Thou art most horrible-—Thou art cold as the grave—the win- 
ter wir 1s whistle about thee—icicles hang from thy shaggy hair, and the 
told s1.0ws beat upon thy naked borom. Then hast neither a hut te shelter 
Ve b. E. N 
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“thee—nor fire to warm thee—nor clothes to cover thee—nort food to satisty 
thy craving appetite—Thou hast no friends—the eye of pity is never turned 
on thee—nor the tear of sympathy excited by thy sufferings—Thou art an 
outcast from the world—thou art hated and persecuted by all—thou art des« 
pised and deserted by the whole human race. What dost thou then in this 
world? Is there any hope for thee? Art thou not wretched beyond con- 
ception—and dost thou still cling to the hillock of earth? Go, hide thyself 
in the grave—there thine enemies cannot hurt thee, nor the insolence of 
prosperity reach thee—ihere shalt thou rest in peace—the cold clod shall 
press lightly on thy breast, and thy manifold sufferings be remembered no 
more—There shalt thou feel neither cold nor hunger—the winter winds 
shall whistle unheeded, and the rude storm shall beat harmless on the sod 
which covers thee.—Yes, thanks to heaven! there is one consolation left 
me, and this will I cherish—it will ‘support me a little longer—TI will go, 
and for a moment forget that I was miserable. 

From the New-York Weekly Museum. 


ANECDOTES. 


i amie 


sw IFT, in his journies on foot from Dublin to London, was accustomed 
io stop for refreshment, or rest, at the neat little ale-houses on the road’s 
sides. One of these, between Dunchurch and Daventry, was formerly dis- 
tinguished by the sign of the three crosses, in reference to the three intersect- 
ing ways, which fixed the site of the house. At this the dean called for his 
breakfast: but the landlady, being engaged with accommodating her more 
constant customers, some waggoners, and staying to settle an altercation 
which unexpectedly arose, keeping him waiting, and inattentive to his re- 
peated exclamations, he took from his pocket a diamond, and wrote on eve- 
ry pane of glass in her bettermost room: 
TO THE LANDLORD. 
There hang three crosses at thy door: 
Hang up thy wife, and she’ll make four. 


pete 


In a mixed company, a gentleman thought proper to make some remarks 
to the lady next to him (who happened to he drinking toast and water) a8 
to induce the affronted damsel to take out the toast and throw it in. is face. 
He very cooly took it up and threw it in the face of the person on the. othe 
er side of him, desiring that Miss s, toast might go round. 
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FROM THE MONTHLY ANTHOLOGY. 
Ifthe following Ode be read with that enthusiasm, which,.we think, it 

eannot fail to excite, its minute defects will escape observation. It was not 
until the third reading, that we found that the first line has no correspon 
dent in rhyme or measure. We should be glad frequently to enrich our pa- 
ges with the lines of a muse who can claim some kindred with him, of whom 
Horace says : 

Monte decurrens velut amnis, imbres 

Quem super notas aluere ripas, 

Fervet, immensusque ruit profunde 

Pindarus ore. 


OCCASIONAL ODE. 


FIRST of all created things, 

God’s eldest born, Oh tell me, Time! 
E’er since within that car of thine, 
Drawn by those steeds, whose speed divine, 
Through ev’ry state and ev’ry clime, 

Nor pause nor rest has known ; 
?Mongst all the scenes long since gone by, 
Since first thou op’d’st thy closeless eye, 
Did its scar’d glances ever rest 
Upon a vision so unblest, 
So fearful as our own? 


If thus thou start’st in wild affright 
At what thyself hast brought to light, 
Oh yet relent! nor still unclose 

New volumes vast of human woes. 


Thy bright and bounteous brother, yonder Sun, 
Whose course coeval still with thine doth run, 
Sick’ning at the sights unholy, 
Frightful crime, and frantick folly, ~ 
By thee, presimptuous! with’ delight 
- Fore’d upon his awfal sight, 
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4 | Abandons half his regal right, 
And yields the hated world to Night. 
And e’en when through the honour’d day 
He still benignly deigns to sway, 
High o’er th’ horizon prints his burnish’d- wead, 
Oft calls his clouds, 
With sable shrouds, 
¥o hide his glorious head ! 


id And Luna, of yet purer view, 
Vay His sister and his regent too, 

Beneath whose mild and sacred reign 
eye Thou dar’st display thy deeds profane, 
a Pale and appall’d, has frown’d her fears, 
Or veil’d her brightness in her tears. 
While all her starry court, attendant near, 
Only glance, and disappear. 


4% But Thou, relentless} not in thee 

rode These horrours wake humanity : 

Though Sun, and Moon, and Stars combin’d, 
Ne’er did it change thy fatal mind, 

: Nor e’er thy wayward steps retrace, 

i, Nor e’er restrain thy coursers’ race, 


Nor e’er efface the blood thou’d’st shed, 
Nor raise to life the murder’d dead. 


ie {s’t not enough, thou spoiler, tell ! 
| That, subject to thy stern behest, 
A The might of ancient empire fell, 
And sunk to drear and endless rest ? 
' Fall’n is the Roman eagle’s flight, 
eg The Grecian glory sunk in night ; 
ats : And prostrate arts and arms no more withstand ; 
te - Those own thy Vandal flame, and these thy conq’ring hand) 
{anon Then be destruction’s sable banner furl’d, 
f a Nor wave its shadows o’er the modern world! 


; In vain the pray’r. Still opens wide, 
at ie Renew’d each former tragick scene 

ee Ahi Of Time’s dark drama; while beside, 

i 4 : Grig¢f and Despair their vigils keep ; 
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And Mem’ry only lives to weep 

The mould’ring dust of WHAT HAS BERN. 
How nameless now the once fam’d earth, 
That gave to Koscrusco birth, 

The pillar’d realm that proudly stood, 
Propp’d by his worth, cemented by his blood. 


As towers the Lion of the wood 
‘ O’er all surrounding living things, 
So, ’mid the herd of vulgar kings, 
The dauntless DaLEcaRLian stood. 
* Pillow’d by flint, by damps enclos’d,” 
Upon the mine’s cold lap repos’d, 
Met firm he follow’d freedom’s plan ; 
** Dar’d with eternal Night reside, 
‘** And threw Inclemency aside,” 
Conq’rour of Nature as of Man! 
And earn’d by toils unknown before, 
Of blood and death, the crown he wore, 
That radiant crown, whose flood of light 
Tilumin’d once a nation’s sight, 
Spirit of Vasa! this its doom ? 
Gleams in a dungeon’s living tomb ! 


Where’er the frighten’d mind can fly, 
But nearer ruins meet her eye. 
Ah! not Arcadia’s pictur’d scene 
Could more the poet’s dream engage, 
Nor manner’s more befitting seem 
The vision of a golden age, 
Than where the chamois lov’d to roam 
Through old Helvetia’s rugged home ; 
Where Uri’s echoes lov’d to swell 
To kindred rocks the name of Tell : 
And past’ral girls and rustic swains, 
Were simple as their native plains. 
Nor mild alone, but bold, the mind, 
The soldier and the shepherd join’d ; 
The Roman heraldry restor’d ; 
The crook was quarter’d with the sword. 
Their seed-time cheerful labour stor’d ; 
Plenty pil’d their vintage bogrd ; 
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Peace lov’d their daily fold to keep ; 
Contentment tranquiliz’d their sleep ; 

Till through those giant guards of stone,* 
Where Freedom fix’d her “ mountain-throne,”” 
Battle’s blood-hounds fore’d their way 

And made the Human Flock their prey! 


Is it Fact, or Fancy tells, 
That now another mandate’s gone ? 
Hark, e’en now those fated wheels 
Roll the rapid ruin on! 
Lo, where the generous and the good, 
The heart to feel, the hand to dare ; 
Iberia pours her noblest blood, 
Thberia lifts her holiest prayer ! 
The while from all her rocks and vales 
Her peasant-bands by thousands rise ; 
Their altar is their native plains, 
Themselves, the willing sacrifice. 
While H&, the “ strangest birth of time,” 
Red with gore, and grim with crime, 
Whose fate more prodigies attend, 
And in whose course more terrours blend, 
And o’er whose birth more portents lower, 
Than ever crown’d, 
In lore renown’d, 
The Macedonian’s natal hour! 
Now here, now there, he takes his stand, 
The ’stablish’d earth his footsteps jar ; 
Goads to the fight his vassal-band, 
While ebbs or flows, at his command, 


The torrent of the war! 


Could the bard, whose powers sublime 
Scal’d the heights of epick glory, 
And render’d in immortal rhyme 
Of Rome’s disgrace the blushing storv ; 
Where, form’d of treason and of woes, 


Pharsalia’s gory Genius rose ; 


* The Alps. 
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Might he again 
Renew the strain, 


That once his truant Muse had charm’d, 


_ Each foreign tone 

Unwak’d had lain; 
And patriot Spain, 

And Spain alone 


The Spaniard’s patriot heart had warm’d! 


Then had the clouds proclaim’d no more 
His deeds, his death renown’d of yore ; 
*Who, when each ling’ring hope was slain, 
And Freedom fought with Fate in vain, 
Lone in the city, ’reft of all, 

While Usurpation storm’d the wall, 
The tyrant’s entrance scorn’d to see, 
But died with dying Liberty. 


Those chords had rais’d the local strain ; 
That Bard a filial flight had ta’en; 
Forgot all else ; the ancient past, 
Thick in oblivion’s mists o’ercast, 

Or past and present both combin’d 
Within the graspings of his mind ; 

In what now is, view’d what hath been ; 
The dead, within the living seen: 
Own’d transmigration’s strange control, 
In Spaniards own’d the Cato-soul ; 

And wail’d: in tones of martial grief, 
The valiant band and hero-chief, 

Who shar’d in Saragossa’s doom, 

And made their Utica their tomb. 

Bright be the am’ranth of their fame ! 

May Palafox a Lucan claim! 


That Bard no more had fill’d his rhymes, 
With Caesar’s greatness, Caesar’s crimes ; 
Another Caesar wak’d the string, 

Alike usurper, traitor, king. 
Another Caesar? rashly said! 


* The younger Cato. 
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Forgive the falsehood, mighty shade ! 
?Mong’st Julius’ treasons, still we know 
The faithful friend, the gen’rous foe ; 
And even * enmity could see 

Some virtues-6f humanity. 


But thou! by what accursed name 
Shall we denote thy features here ? 
In records of infernal Fame 
Where shall we find thy black compeer ? 
Thou, whose perfidious might of mind 
Nor Pity moves, nor faith can bind ; 
Whose friends, whose followers vainly crave 
That trust which should reward the brave ; 
Whose foes, ’mid tenfold War’s alarms, 
Dread more thy treachery than thine army 
The Ishmaelite, ’mid deserts bred, 
Who robs at last whom first he fed, 
The midnight murd’rer of the guest 
With whom he shar’d the morning’s feast, 
This Arab wretch, compar’d with thee 
Ts honour and humanity! 


And shall that proud, that ancient land, 
In treasure rich, in pageant grand, 
Land of romance, where sprang of old 
Adventures strange, and champions bold, 
Of holy faith, and gallant fight, 
And banner’d hall, and armour’d night, 
And tournament, and minstrelsy, 
The NATIVE LAND OF CHIVALRY! 
Shall all these “ blushing honours” bloom 
For Corsica’s detested son ? 
These ancient worthies own his sway, 
The upstart fiend of yesterday ? 
Oh, for the kingly sword and shield 
That once the victor monarch sped 
What time from Pavia’s trophied field 
The royal Frank was captive led! 


* Addis. Cato. 
olinns imssseeee® His enemies confess 
The virtue’s of humanity are Caesar’s. 
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May Charles’s laurels, gain’d for you, 
Ne’er, Spaniards, on your brows expire} | 

Nor the degenerate sons subdue i 
The conq’rors of their nobler sire. 


None higher ’mid the zodiack-line 
Of sovereigns and of saints you claim, 

Than fair Castilia’s star could shine, 
And brighten down the sky of fame. ) 
Wise, magnanimous, refin’d, ie 
Accomplish’d friend of human-kind, ; 
Who first the Genoese sail unfurl’d, 
The mighty mother of an infant world, 
Illustrious Isabel! Shall thine, 
Thy children, kneel at Gallia’s shrine? » 
No: rise, thou venerated shade, a 
In heaven’s own armour bright array’d, } 
Like Pallas to her Grecian band ; 
Nerve every heart and every hand ; 


ae 
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Pervious or not to mortal sight, 

Still guard thy gallant offspring’s right, 
Display thine Agis from afar i 
And lend a thunderbolt to war! 


God of battles! from thy throne, 
God of vengeance, aid their cause: 
Make it, conq’ring one, thine own! 
*Tis faith, and liberty, and laws. 
Tis for these they pour their blood ; 
The cause of man—the cause of God! 
Not now avenge, all-righteous power, 3 
Peruvia’s red and ruin’d hour: hil 
Nor mangled Montezuma’s head ; ig 
Nor Guatamozin’s burning bed ; Mes 
Nor give the guiltless up to fate, 73 
For Cortes’ crimes, Pizarro’s hate ! 
Thou, who behold’st, enthron’d afar, 
Beyond the vision of the keenest star, 
Far thro’ creation’s ample round, 
The universe’s utmost bound ; 
Where war in other shape appears, ; 
The destin’d plague of other spheres; i 
VOL, I. Oo | a 
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Other Napoleons arise 

To stain the earth and cloud the skies ; 
And other realms in martial ranks succeed, 
Fight like Iberians, like Iberians bieed ! 

If an end is e’er design’d 

The dire destroyers of mankind ; 

O be some seraphim assign’d, 

To breathe it to the patriot mind! 
What Brutus, bright in arms array’d, 
What Corde bares the righteous blade ? 
Or if the vengeance, not our awn, 

Be sacred to thy arm alone ; 
When shall be sign’d the blest release 
And wearied worlds refresh’d with peace -’ 

O could the muse hut dare to rise 

Far o’er these low and clouded skies, 

Above the threefold heaven to soar 

And in thy very sight implore! 

In vain—While angels veil them there, 
While faith half fears to lift her prayer, 
The glance profane shall faney dare ? 
Yet there around, a fearful band, 

Thy minsiters of vengeance stand. 

Lo, at thy bidding stalks the storm ; 
The lightning takes a local form ; 

The floods erect their hydra head ; 

The pestilence forsakes his bed ; 
Intolerable light appears to wait ; 

And far-off darkness stands in awful state ! 


For thee, oh Time! 
If still thou speed’st thy march of crime, 
*Gainst all that’s beauteous or sublime ; 
Still prov’st thyself the sworn ally, 
And author of mortality ; 


Infuriate earth, too long supine, 
Whilst demon-like thou lov’dst to ride, 
Ending every work beside, 
Shall live to see the end of thine, 
Her great revenge shall see! 
By prayer shall move th’ Almighty power 
To antedate that final hour, 
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When the archangel firm shall stand, 
Upon the ocean and the land ; 
His crown, a radiant rainbow sphere, 
His echoes seven-fold thunders near, 
The last dread fiat shall proclaim : 
Shall swear by His tremendous name, 
Who form’d the earth, the heavens, and sea, 
Time shall no longer be * 


EXTRACT FROM AN “ODE TO PITY.” 


By W. SmMyTH. 


“OH Pity! all my sighs are thine, 

My follies pause, my bosom warms, 
My musing griefs to bliss refine, 

When~er I mark thy sorrowin s forms ; 
The love loin maid that long believed, 
Now sinking lone, now undeceived, 

Or him ’mid fortunes gathering frown, 
Condemned the smile of bliss to wear, 
While baffled hope and rankling care, 

His generous heart consume. 

The exile grey, when start to view 

The tears that speak-the exiled sou! ; 
The mother as she bids adieu, 

And turns her anguish to control ; 
The hectic form, the beauteous maid, 
That just as life its charms display’d, 

To death devoted glides away, 
With brilliant eye that watery gleams, 
While still the rosy spectre dreams 

Of many a morrow gay.” 

‘* Ah Julia! must that morrow come, 

When I in anguish shall behold 


_-That cheek with animated bloom 


No longer worn—pale, shrunk—and cold— 


oe 
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Those lips, whence I such kisses steal, 


Robb’d of their dye and honied store, ; ‘ 
No more to make one proud appeal, : 


Or speak one tempting challenge more? 
Ah! must that hour at length arrive, 
When I may press that hand so fair, 
Now to my slightest touch alive, 
Yet feel no pulses trembling there ? 
Nor more those eyes of soften’d blue, 
With liquid fondness sparkling beam, ’ 
But seem their long, their last adieu, 
In every faded look to gleam. 
In some dread season of despair, 
Must keen disease, must wasting pain, 
Seize e’en thy form? and I be near, 
To count the sighs that mourn in vain ? 
Wipe thy damp brow, with trembling hand, 
See o’er thy frame death’s tremors creep, 4 
Pale o’er thy sinking ruin stand, 
And feel the grief that cannot weep.’ 
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LOVE AND REASON 


CUPID, once in am’rous mood, 
And, am’rous always when he woo’d, 
Espied a Goddess on the lawn, 

Just as Phosper wak’d the morn ; 

For he had pass’d by bright moonlight, 
The ling’ring heavy hours of night— 
Just by, upon a grassy spot, 

Beside his sweetest, fav’rite grot, 

To breathe, from oft repeated blisses, 
That Venus gave with countless kisses. 
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Yet not allay’d his native fire, 

His veins, swell’d sweetly with desire ; 
He spread his wings, and quickly flew, 
To join the goddess on the dew. 
Approaching near the form so bright, 
That was to yield him such delight, 
He found twas reason—ah ! he sigh’d, 
What would I give for such a bride ; 
Could I her angel heart subdue, 
Unceasing, would I sigh and woo, 
’Till to my sceptre, she should bow, 
And, bless me with a lover’s vow :—~ 
But all so modest and so coy, 

She will not look on Venus? boy, 

All naked, as he gaily goes 

To ogling belles, and gaudy beaux— 
Nor heed his sigh or flaming love, 

In wood, or lawn, or bow’r, or grove. 
{ will says Cupid, woo the maid, 

In robes of modesty array’d. 


Then round he wheel’d—and back he flew, 


And o’er him cobweb mantle threw— 
Believing, the thin airy dress, 

Would quite conceal his nakedness. 
Smiling, this robe of simple grey 

He said, will surely win the day ; 

My bow and arrow it will hide, 

And she will be my vestal bride. 


Elate, with such inspiring thought, 
Again the goddess, Cupid sought— 
And e’er a second breath he drew, 
He join’d her in the gemmy dew. 
Enchanting maid, the morn is fair, 
How radiant streams her golden hair ; 
Her dew-drop eyes with lustre shine, 
Oh! surely ’tis a dawn divine; 
Zephyrus hastens from the west, 

‘To play and nestle in her breast ; 
And, all the spicy flow’rs that bloom, 
Are bright Aurora’s rich perfume ; 
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And music, from a thousand tongues 
Surrounds her, with its dulcet songs. 


Come tread with me this dewy lawn, 
Thou fairer than the golden morn— 
Thee, I will thornless roses give, 

To breathe their fragrance while you live, 
And seek for thee, some new delight, 
Each fleeting day, and passing night. 


The Goddess turn’d her head aside, 
And all his eloquence defied. 


Enchanting maid, come foHow me, 
To banquet and to revelry ! 
Vil bid the sylphs of pleasure sing, 
Their fairy songs on downy wing ; 
And bid each rising sorrow cease, 
That would destroy thy balmy peace. 


She still pursued her rambling way, 


Nor listen’d to his love essay. 


Enchanting maid, if thou wilt prove 
With me, the joys of rapt’rous love— 
And sport upon this verdant lawn, 
These blissful hours of blushing morn - 
And then, beneath the myrtle tree 
Repose in joy and extacy— 

Around thee shall the graces fling 
The radiance of eternal spring. 

Come dance with me upon the green, 
And ¥ will crown thee Cupid’s Queen 
And endless pleasures shall be thine, 
Oh! Goddess peerless and divine. 


But vain his eloquence and art ; 
Resisting was her virgin heart. 


Burning to win her for his bride— 
le threw his mantle grey aside, 
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And quick his magic bow he drew— 

But ere the winged arrow flew, 

She caught him—glane’d a chilling look, 
And toss’d him in a cooling brook 
That wound along the lawn its course, - 
With silent stream, and gentle force. 
Anon, he paddles to regain 
The grassy bank with might and main ; 
‘The grassy bank, in woeful plight 
He gains, like some Quixotic knight. 
Then shiv’ring—flew to be caress’d 
And warm’d, on Venus’ glowing breast. 

ANTHOS. 


THE DEVIL’S WALK. 
By Professor Parson. 


FROM his brimstone bed at the break of day, 
A walking the Devil has gone ; 

To visit his snug little farm of the earth, 

And see how his stock goes on, 


And over the hill, and over the dale, 

And he rambled over the plain ; 

And backward and forward he switcht his long tail, 
As a gentleman switches his cane. 


He saw a lawyer killing a viper 

On a dunghill near his own stable ; 

And the Devil was tickled, for it put him in mind, 
Of Cain and his brother Abel. 


He saw an apothecary on a white horse 

Ride by, in his vocation ; 

And the Devil was pleased, for he thought he beheld 
His friend Death in the Revelation. 
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He saw a cottage with a double coach house; 
A cottage of gentility : 

And the Devil he smiled, for his darling vice 
Is pride which apes humility. 


He went into a rich bookseller’s shop ; 
Says he, ‘‘ we’re both of one college ; 
For I myself sat, like a cormorant once 
Hard by the tree of knowledge.” 


As he pass’d through Cold-bath fields, he saw 
A solitary cell : 

And the Devil he paus’d, for it gave him a hint 
For improving the prisons of hell. 


Down a river did glide with wind and tide 

A pig with vast celerity ; 

And the Devil he grinn’d, for he saw all the while 
How it cut its own throat, and he thought with a smile 
On England’s commercial prosperity ! 


He saw general Gascoigne’s burning face, 
Which fill’d him with consternation ; 

And back to hell his way he did make, 

For the Devil he thought (by a slight mistake) 
*Lwas the general conflagration ! 





